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of a tree that projected above the surface of the watery expanse, and upon 
this the two birds were wont to stand and hold converse. Finally they 
became weary of the solitude, and between them managed to create a duck, 
which swam about the stump. One day the duck dove to the bottom and 
brought up some earth on his bill. This struck the eagle and the crow as 
worth looking into, since they had never seen anything like it. They 
were very tired of having nothing but the stump to roost on, and as the 
mud brought up seemed promising, they entered into an agreement to 
keep the duck constantly employed diving for it. They could not agree, 
however, as to where the mud should be deposited. So they divided the 
world into two portions, the eagle taking one and the crow the other, and 
agreed that the mud should be put half on one side and half on the other. 
The eagle had business that called him away, and he therefore arranged 
with the crow to reverse the work. Finally the eagle returned, and the 
crow showed him an immense heap of earth, which he said was his share. 
But the eagle found that the crow had not divided fairly, having kept much 
the larger portion himself. The eagle's heap was, so the Indians say, what 
is now known as the coast range of mountains, while the crow's was the 
Sierra Nevada range. But they occupied reverse positions from their 
present location. The quarrel between the birds over the division waxed 
warm, and finally the eagle, in his anger, flew over to the crow's heap, took 
one end in his beak and dragged it over to his own side, at the same time 
swinging the smaller heap around to the crow's side of the stump. And so 
the mountains remain even to this day, while all the children of men honor 
the eagle and despise the crow for his dishonest disposition. 

The Indian tradition of the origin of man in one instance is that he was 
the progeny of the eagle and wolf. In another tradition the bear is cred- 
ited with the creation of man, and that animal is also endowed by them with 
the possession of marvelous powers. Nearly all the Indians of California 
venerate the bear, and never express enmity toward him in any way, even 
when living in the valley, lest Bruin shall overhear them and wreak ven- 
geance when they go into the mountains in the fall for their supply of pine- 
nuts. 

The Indian tribes of the desert also have a tradition of the flood, in 
which all that remained of the world was the summit of San Bernardino 
Mountain, a peak over two miles in height. These Indians are so loath to 
talk about their traditions, however, that I have never been able to learn 
any of the particulars of this flood. 

Here ends this interesting account, and the last passage certainly indi- 
cates that this tradition at least was gained by the author in personal con- 
tact with the Indians themselves, which leads to the inference that the eagle 
and crow legend was obtained in like manner. 

William John Potts. 

Peter Piper's Proper Pronunciation of Perfect English versus 
Peter Pipernus. — In a recent number of this Journal (April — June, 
1891, p. 170) Mr. Charles G. Leland has attempted to show a pos- 
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sible origin of the widely known couplet of "Peter Piper" from one 
Peter Pipernus, a priest of Benevento in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, author of a bok of incantations, etc., 1647. 

Mr. Leland, or many of the readers to whom this couplet is most familhr, 
I feel convinced never heard the other alliterative verses for the whole 
alphabet of which "Peter Piper" is only a part for the letter "P." After 
very careful inquiry among friends here in this vicinity, Philadelphia as well 
as Camden, also in Boston, I find that almost every one has heard the Piper 
verse, but never heard of the others which I give below. These investigations 
lead me to one of two conclusions in regard to this particular verse being 
so widely known. Either it is very old, or else it was introduced to the 
English-speaking public within the last sixty or seventy years by some 
popular play, the clown at the circus, or a popular book now forgotten ; or 
the alphabetical verses were perhaps written to supply what our advertise- 
ments call " a long-felt want," and were made to fit the Peter Piper lines. 
The title, something like " Peter Piper's Proper Pronunciation of Perfect 
English," favors this theory. 

As a child, forty years ago, I heard some of them from my mother, grand- 
mother, and great-grandmother, the two last born in the last century. My 
mother heard them sixty years since, and remembers seeing the book ; and a 
kinsman aged sixty-three has very fortunately remembered nearly all of 
them, as well as the child's book in which they were printed with appropriate 
pictures. In his mind's eye he still sees " Tiptoe Tommy turning a Turk 
for twopence." 

Possibly some of your readers remember a similar book, and can supply 
those wanting the missing letter U and X, Y, Z, 

Andrew Airpump asked his aunt her ailment. 
If Andrew Airpump asked his aunt her ailment, 
Where 's the ailment Andrew Airpump asked ? 
Billy Button bought a butter biscuit. 

Repeat as above. 

Captain Crackscomb cracked his cousin's cockscomb. 

David Doldrum dreamed he drove a dragon. 

Enoch Eldridge eat an empty eggshell. 

Francis Fribble found a Frenchman's filly. 

Gaffer Gilpin got a goose and gander. 

Humphrey Hunchback had a hundred hedgehogs. 

Indigo Impey inspected an Indian image. 

Jumping Jacky jeered a jesting juggler. 

Kimber Kimball kicked his kinsman's kettle. 

Lanky Lawrence lost his lass and lobster. 

Matthew Menlegs had a mangled monkey. 

Neddy Noodles nipped his neighbor's nutmeg. 

Oliver Oglethorpe ogled an owl and oyster. 

Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers. 
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Quixote Quedom quizzed a queerish quidbox. 
Rory Rumpus rode a rawboned racer. 
Sammy Smellie smelt a smell of small coal. 
Tiptoe Tommy turned a Turk for twopence. 
Vincent Veedom viewed his vacant vehicle. 
U (forgotten). 
Walter Waddle won a walking wager. 

All my informant remembers of X, Y, Z, is that they were included in 
one verse different from the others. 

William jfohn Potts. 
Camden, N. J. 



RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 

FOR NATIVE RACES. 

Algonkian. — A legend of the wars of the Sauks, Pottawatamies, and 
Chippewas is related by H. J. Smith in his article " Legendary Invasion 
of the Saginaw Valley" ("American Antiquarian," vol. xiii. 1891, pp. 
339. 34°) • 

Apache. — A somewhat extended and very valuable addition to our 
knowledge of Apache mythology is made by Capt. J. G. Bourke in his 
paper on the " Religion of the Apaches " (" Folk-Lore," London, December, 
1891, pp. 419-455). Much useful information is given regarding maleficent 
devils, spiritualism, omens, idols, prayers, witchcraft, amulets and talismans, 
animal-worship, nature-worship, sun-worship, plants and trees, medicine- 
songs, etc. 

Beothuk. — In the " Transactions of the Canadian Institute " (Toronto, 
vol. ii. Part I., October, 189 1), Mr. Alan Macdougall gives an abstract of 
our information regarding the aborigines of Newfoundland. Reference is 
made to the discovery of remains of the Beothuks in 1886, and again in 
1888. Rev. Philip Tocque read a paper before the same society on Jan- 
uary 9, 189 1, "The Aborigines, or Beothics of Baccalaos," which was of 
similar character. 

Bilqula. — A considerable portion of Dr. Boas' " Third Report on the 
Indians of British Columbia," to the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science (Cardiff meeting, 1891) is taken up by a consideration of 
the Bilqula under the following heads : social organization, secret societies 
and potlatch, customs regarding birth, puberty, marriage, and death, reli- 
gion and shamanism, wars, medicine. Figures of crests and masks accom- 
pany the descriptions. 



